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Introduction 


It is not an unreasonable idea to write a polemic against Plato’s conception of the 
tri-part soul. Plato often used polemic techniques in his arguments against the Sophists, 
hypocritically chastizing them (Griswold, 1). Plato projected his own cognitive 
dissonance onto the Sophists and poets - he could not reconcile poetic and artistic 
writing with philosophy, which is why he often conveys his philosophical ideas both 
artistically and rhetorically. By conflating the internal with the external, he projects his 
own rhetorical techniques onto the targets of the Sophists and poets. Even more 
contradictorily, Plato decries poets in an effort to suppress his own inclination towards 
poetry. This is the effect that Reason can have over the artistic impulse - it sucks its 
lifeblood dry. If Plato had not suppressed his poetic impulse, he could have seen the 
similarities between both poets and philosophers, which perhaps one reason that he 
struggled with identifying with either role. 


Plato’s view that Reason should be the ruler of the soul or psyche is flawed. 
When Reason is at the helm of the psyche in mediating the Appetites and Passions, 
psychic repression and imbalance is the result. Fundamental aspects of the human 
experience are also ignored, disregarded, and repressed. Contrary to what Plato may 
say about its lack of utility, irrationalism (or, the inversion of the Platonic Ideal) has been 
a productive force in the creation of art throughout history. Poets such as Charles 
Baudelaire and authors such as Fyodor Dostoevsky have also wrote about how Reason 
is just one of many of the psyche’s faculties to be exercised, and the value of 
irrationality in the human experience. 


In The Republic, Plato makes a case for the soul being divided into three 
separate parts: 


“Socrates: It would not be unreasonable for us to claim, then, that there are two 
elements, different from one another; and to call the elements in the soul with which it 


calculates, the rationally calculating element; and the one that feels passion, hungers, 
thirsts and is stirred by other appetites, the irrational and appetitive element, friend to 
certain ways of being filled and certain pleasures.” (Cohen et al. 307, 439d) 


And: 

“Socrates: ...or rather just as there were three classes in the city that held it 
together - the moneymaking, the auxiliary, and the deliberative - is there aso this third 
element in the soul, the spirited kind, which is the natural auxiliary of the rationally 
calculating element, if it has not been corrupted by bad upbringing?” (Cohen et al. 308, 
441a) 


Plato is skeptical about the value of “being filled [with] certain pleasures” (Cohen 
et. al 307, 439d). He states: 


“Socrates: Then isn’t it appropriate for the rationally calculating element to rule, 
since it is really wise and exercises foresight on behalf of the whole soul; and for the 
spirited kind to obey it and be its ally?” (Cohen et al. 308, 441Cc) 


It is clear that Plato values Reason over the other two elements of the psyche. 
Moderation is also a key thread of thought in Plato’s works, as seen in the Symposium: 


“Well, gentlemen, how can we arrange to drink less tonight? To be honest, | still 
have a terrible hangover from yesterday, and | could really use a break. | daresay most 
of you could, too, since you were also part of the celebration. So let’s try not to overdo 
it. Aristophanes replied: “Good idea, Pausanias. We’ve got to make a plan for going 
easy on the drink tonight.” (Cohen et al. 204, 175c) 


Plato clearly believes that to be happy in life is to exercise moderation, restraint, 
and Reason above all. Is there really truth in this, or is life meant to be experienced in a 
more wholistic, affirming way? Reason ruling our psyche may save us from certain 
despairs (bodily harm because of overindulging, etc.), but Plato ignores the fact that 
some people are quite happy to overindulge, to know and accept the consequences of 
their behavior, and to choose to engage in them anyway. These people accept that 
short-term happiness over long-term bodily harm is a valid aspect of human experience, 
and that it is not to be shunned entirely. Is Plato’s life a life worth imitating? Did he really 
live up to his own philosophy? It is reasonable to suspect that he did not. The Platonic 
Ideal seems to be an unrealisable one, and, if it is realized, would lead to an imbalance 
in the psyche - not to mention cutting oneself off from art, poetry, over indulging - all of 
which are valid and necessary aspects of human existence. 


Evidence of the utility of irrationality can be found in the French poet's, Charles 
Baudelaire’s work. In his collection of poetry Les Fleurs Du Mal, central to Baudelaire’s 
work is the idea of the inversion of ancient Greek philosophy, and the celebration of the 
sensual rather than than “old austere Plato[‘s]” (Baudelaire, 359) exhaltation of Reason. 
In his poem XXXIV. - A Sad Madrigal, he declares “what do | care that you are wise?” 


(Baudelaire 103) as if to spit it in the face of the Forms. The most obvious example of 
this is in Les Fleurs Du Mal in the poem LXIV. - The Voice: 


My crib adjoined the library, when | was just 

The size of a small folio. A sombre Babel, 

Replete with Latin ashes and thick Grecian dust, 
Enshrined many a tome of science, ode and fable. 

Said: “Earth is like a cake, and full of sweet surprise; 

| can (and your delights would be continuous) 

“Give you an appetite to equal it in size.” 

The other said: “Come with me, rove with me in dreams, 
Beyond the possible, beyond all that is known!” 

And that voice sand like desert sands and mountain streams, 
(Who knows from whence it came?) on phantom breezes blown, 
Caressing awesomeley the senses with its sound. 

| answered: “Yes, most gentle voice!” And from that date, 
Alas! | suffer from what could be called my wound 

And my predestiny, forerunner of my fate. 

Behind immense existence, in the vast abyss, 

| clearly see strange worlds, fantastic and discrete, 

And, victim of my clairvoyance, | hear the hiss 

Of serpents that beset me, biting at my feet. 

And it is since that time that, like prophets and seers, 
I’ve loved devotedly the desert and the sea; 

I’ve laughed at funerals, at parties I’ve shed tears, 

And found a honeyed taste in wine’s acerbity; 

| often mistake falsehood for veracity, 

And, eyes turned to the sky, | tumble into pits, 

But then the voice consoles: “Pursue your reverie: 

Wise men’s dreams are no match for those of lunatics!” 


(Baudelaire, 179) 


In lines 5-7, one of the voices presents the experience of the psyche ruled by the 
Appetites: 

“Earth is like a cake, and full of sweet surprise; 

| can (and your delights would be continuous) 

“Give you an appetite to equal it in size.” 


(Baudelaire, 5-7) 


Baudelaire finds that exercising his psychic elements of the Appetites and 
Passions to be preferable to submitting them to Reason. He realizes that a life of 
moderation and restraint is not life-affirming at all. The poetic spirit, here, seems to offer 
more freedom and excitement: 


“| clearly see strange worlds, fantastic and discrete, 
And, victim of my clairvoyance, | hear the hiss 
Of serpents that beset me, biting at my feet.” 


(Baudelaire, 179, 19-20) 


Baudelaire’s “predestiny, forerunner of my fate” (Baudelaire, 14) seems to be to 
accept the consequence of hearing the “hiss of serpents that beset me, biting at my 
feet” (Baudelaire, 15), which may be symbolic for the consequences inflicted by 
exercising the Appetites and Passion. Nevertheless, he accepts these as part of the 
human experience - preferable to the Platonic values of restraint and Reason. 


In lines 8-9, the Platonic ideal of wisdom being the highest virtue is inverted: 


“The other said: “Come with me, rove with me in dreams, 
Beyond the possible, beyond all that is known!” (Baudelaire, 8-9) 


Baudelaire desires to experience reality beyond “all that is known”, while Plato is 
content with just knowing the known. Baudelaire also celebrates “mistak[ing] falsehood 
for veracity” (Baudelaire, 23). A charge made against philosophers since Thales is also 
acknowledged by Baudelaire; that of “eyes turning to the sky, | tumble into pits” 
(Baudelaire, 25). What is said of Thales is this: 


“They say that once Thales was gazing upwards while doing astronomy, he fell 
into a well, and that a witty and charming Thracian serving-girl made fun of him for 
being eager to know the things in the heavens but failing to notice what was just behind 
him and right by his feet.” (Cohen et al. 7, 11A9) 


Both poets and philosophers are accused of holding values contrary to society’s, 
which can be metaphorically represented through the phrase “staring at the sky” or 
“looking towards the heavens’, and the folly of this is represented by how this sort of 
disposition can lead to an unsuitable outcome in the management of one’s affairs. While 
both poets and philosophers are accused of the same thing, the poet’s eyes are turned 
to the sky to seek the Unknown, while the philosopher’s is to seek to Known, or what 
they call Truth. Baudelaire rejects the Platonic Ideal of Reason outright by claiming 
“wise man’s dreams are no match for those of lunatics!” (Baudelaire, 103). Baudelaire 
pursues the Appetites and Passions at the expense of Reason in order to gain a more 
sensual and poetic appreciation of life. This inversion of the Platonic Ideal is beneficial 


to the creation of art, and to the fundamental experience of all of wnat human life has to 
offer. After all, Baudelaire would never be able to “taste [the honey in] wine’s 
acerbity”(Baudelaire, 23), if he followed the Platonic Ideal of moderation and restraint. 


The 19th century Russian author, Fyodor Dostoevsky, in Notes From 
Underground describes how Reason is just one of many faculties and aspects of the 
psyche that exist: 

“Don't you see: reason is a fine thing, gentlemen, there’s no doubt about it, but 
it’s only reason, and it satisfies only man’s rational faculty, whereas desire is a 
manifestation of all life, that is, of all human life, which includes both reason, as well as 
all of life’s itches and scratches. And although in this manifestation life often turns out to 
be fairly worthless, it’s life all the same, and not merely the extraction of square roots. 
Why, take me for instance; | quite naturally want to live in order to satisfy all of my 
faculties of life, not merely my rational faculty, that is, some one-twentieth of all of my 
faculties. What does reason know? Reason knows only what it’s managed to learn.” 
(Dostoevsky, 20). 


Dostoevsky states that “it’s only reason” (Dostoevsky, 20), to show how Reason 
is only “some one-twentieth of all my faculties”. If one is to experience life with all of its 
“itches and scratches” (Dostoevsky, 20), then one must exercise their other faculties 
besides that of just Reason. In fact, Dostoevsky says that in the manifestation of 
Reason in understand the universe “life often turns out to be fairly worthless” 
(Dostoevsky, 20). That is, if we take Reason to be the guiding force of our psyche, we 
miss out on other fundamental human experiences; Reason cheapens the human 
experience by turning it into only “the extraction of square roots” (Dostoevsky, 20). 
Dotoevsky, on the other hand, divides the human psyche into some twenty parts, not 
one single Form. Dostoevsky also declares that Desire is a manifestation of all of life. 
We can take that to mean the Desire of the Appetites and the Passions. In this way, he 
says that Reason only satisfies man’s rational faculties, while Desire satisfies other 
faculties that we possess. Dostoevsky poses the question: “What does reason know? 
Reason only knows what it's managed to learn” (Dostoevsky, 20). 


Psychic repression is also the result of Reason ruling the Passion and Appetites. 
Reason being the primary mode of thought causes us to evade experience, as we 
analyze it from a detached perspective, divorcing ourselves from the true nature of its 
reality. True experience is the result of non-thinking; analyzing an experience while 
experiencing it separates oneself from participating in that experience. To be present in 
an experience requires that one may at least exercise their Passions to fully do so. If 
one is not emotionally involved in an experience, then one conceptualizes it, turning it 
into a facsimile of its true nature. Passion is necessary for connecting us to the true 
nature of experience’s reality - emotion keeps us grounded and vital in the act of 
experiencing. 


Moderation becomes its own prison. The old adage: “everything in moderation, 
even moderation” is relevant here. If we are to live up to Plato’s Ideal, then we will 
quickly find ourselves experiencing a reality that is dull, grey, and devoid of the color we 
need to experience life essentially. While Plato didn’t belive that the Passions and 
Appetites should be exorcised completely, having them ruled by Reason negates their 
very purpose. The nature of the Passions and Appetites is the triumph of themselves 
over Reason. Passion would be nothing without Passion ruling it, and the Appetites 
would be nothing without the Appetites ruling them. Sometimes the Passions need the 
Appetites to rule them, and sometimes, Appetites need the Passions. When we 
detachedly analyze what is right in front of us (which causes a repressing of the 
emotions), a kind of dissociation takes place - a dissociation between thought and 
experience. Experience cannot be experienced directly through the sense of thought. 
As Dotoevesky said about Reason being “...some one-twentieth of all of my faculties” 
(Dostoevsky, 20), there are more aspects of our psyches than just the three that Plato 
identified. The simplicity of Plato’s triumvirate is automatically cause for suspicion. We 
may think of Plato as an opulent fool - one who has been guarded from reality through 
wealth and thus is incapable of constructing a holistic view of the world. To be a 
philosopher, more is needed than just thought. Imagination and dreams are just as 
important. Just as both philosophers and poets “tumble into pits” (Baudelaire, 25), 
maybe we too should follow them. 
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